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ILLINOIS DAY CELEBEATION BY THE ILLINOIS 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

As the third of December the one hundred and fourth 
anniversary of the Admission of the State of Illinois into the 
Federal Union this year fell on Sunday the State Historical 
Society held its annual observance of the day on Saturday 
evening, December second, in the Senate Chamber in the 
Capitol building at 8:15 oclock. During the past year the 
Historical Society and the Illinois Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Bevolution have conducted a prize essay contest among 
the school children of Illinois of the eighth to twelfth grades, 
inclusive. The subject of the essay this year was "Pioneer 
Women of Illinois", and through this contest much original 
material has been discovered in the way of old letters, diaries, 
family histories and family traditions and much has been 
learned by interviews with old settlers. 

A lecture recital by Mr. Henry Purmort Eames ably de- 
livered and highly interesting on "The Music of the Ameri- 
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can Indian — Its Primitive and Art-Music Forms ' ' was a spe- 
cially interesting feature of the celebration. Dr. Eames 
illustrated his lecture on the piano with examples of the primi- 
tive music of the Eed Man, and then gave a brilliant recital of 
piano solos, the theme or inspiration for the selections, which 
were of his own composition, being derived wholly or in part 
from the music of the Indians. Dr. Eames said in his ad- 
dress: The Indian rythm is the most inspirational of all. 
The Indian Scale is a five note scale. They play it down- 
ward. They sing it downward and make the climax down- 
ward, not upward. Good music comes from the soul, whether 
it be the composition of a Beethoven or a Mendelssohn, or 
not. The Indian scale is the same scale as that which the 
Zulus use. We are not any more advanced in rythm than 
the Indians, though we are along other lines in music. The 
Indian is a greater musician than the white man in that he 
thinks little of words, but in the song itself he throws his 
whole soul. He seldom uses more than two words in his 
song." 

An audience of three hundred and fifty persons was pres- 
ent at the celebration. Over the desk of the president of the 
senate were two large silk flags — one of the United States and 
the other the flag of Illinois, the white flag with an eagle 
with outspread wings in the center. Beautiful bouquets of 
chrystanthemums were in vases topping the lamp pedestals 
on either side of the desk of the secretary of the senate. 

Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, of Chicago, president of the Illi- 
nois State Historical Society, presided, and introduced the 
Eev. William F. Bothenburger, pastor of the First Christian 
Church, who offered the invocation. 

Mrs. Gary Westenberger of this city then sang a group 
of Illinois songs, consisting of "Illinois", "Hymn to Illinois" 
and "Hail, Illinois". 

The gold medal, the state prize given by the Illinois State 
Historical Society and the Illinois Society of the Daughters 
of the American Be volution for the best essay on "Pioneer 
Women of Illinois" competed for by pupils of the public 
schools of the state from the eighth to the twelfth grades, 
was then presented to the winner, Miss Julia Ann Buck, 
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daughter of State Senator Clarence F. Buck of Monmouth, 
by Hon. Francis G. Blair, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in a brief but eloquent address. At the close of 
the meeting President Schmidt of the State Historical So- 
ciety told of the campaign to be made by the society and the 
Illinois Society of the Daughters of the American Bevolution 
to preserve the great Indian mound at Cahokia, Madison 
county, known as the Monks Mound. 

After the meeting the society adjourned, to the State 
Historical rooms and refreshments were served by Mrs. I. G. 
Miller, Mrs. F. B. Jamison and Mrs. John H. Piper. 



PBOF. EVABTS BOUTEL GBEEN BESIGNS CHAIE OF 
HISTOBY AT THE UNIVEBSITY OF ILLINOIS. 

The resignation of Prof. Evarts B. Greene, Professor 
of History at the University of Illinois since 1894, was an- 
nounced on January 1, by the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity, meeting at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. Profes- 
sor Greene goes to Columbia University, New York City. 

Professor Greene is President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Illinois State Historical Library and is one of the foun- 
ders of the Illinois State Historical Society. 



MRS. LOTTIE HOLMAN O'NEILL OF DU PAGE 

COUNTY, FIRST WOMAN MEMBER OF THE 

ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

The Fifty-third General Assembly of Illinois, which 
convened January 3, 1923, will be notable in the history of the 
state because it counted a woman among its members, the 
first of her sex to hold this office. The name of Illinois ' first 
woman legislator is Lottie Holman 'Neill and she represents 
the 41st senatorial district and her home is at Downers Grove, 
DuPage county. She is a Republican. She is married, her 
husband being William J. 'Neill of Downers Grove. 

After the election when it was found that Mrs. O'Neill's 
candidacy had been successful the people of Downers Grove 
held a great celebration of the event on November 18, 1922. 
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The celebration included a torchlight procession and speeches 
by Mrs. 'Neill and others. In her address Mrs. 'Neill said : 

"I would rather it had been some other woman, and so 
would my husband. I didn't file my candidacy until two 
hours before closing time, hoping some other woman would 
run. But I and several staunch supporters were determined 
that a woman must fill the place. A woman should be in 
Springfield to work for things that affect the home." 

The lady from DuPage took her seat in the 53d General 
Assembly, January 3d, 1923. As Illinois ' first woman repre- 
sentative, escorted by more than a thousand women from all 
parts of the state, and cheered by the entire legislative body, 
she walked down a flag draped pathway to a seat on the aisle 
in the fifth row on the right hand side of the room. The 
quietly efficient woman in plain dark blue suit and blue silk 
hat represented a two-fold milestone, a triumphal conclusion 
for the pioneer suffragists who lined the galleries, and a sig- 
nificant beginning for the new woman politicians who nodded 
down at her behind her mass of flowers. 

Mrs. O'Neill who is neither offensively feminine nor dis- 
turbingly masculine removed her hat, smoothed her hair and, 
inconspicuously, but in the limelight, sat back, a spectator 
at her own induction. The reception which the women, under 
the direction of the Illinois League of Women Voters have 
been planning for weeks, broke forth. A high soprano 
scream from a woman who is an expert on the eight hour day 
legislation, three yells and a giggle from a dignified Chicago 
Club woman, who nearly wobbled off the chair on which she 
was standing; seven simultaneous songs from nine different 
groups ; yells, individual and collective, the blowing of horns 
and the enthusiastic but noncommittal hand clapping of the 
men of the assembly. But through the noise and the excite- 
ment, Mrs. O'Neill, sensibly pleased, heard again and again 
a deep baritone voice leading the refrain, "District 41, Dis- 
trict 41, woman's work has just begun." It was the voice 
of William J. O'Neill, not the "lady from DuPage 's" hus- 
band, but a modern man, married to a modern woman, whose 
efficiency and sincerity have won for her a seat in the State 
legislature. 
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At 10 minutes to one, Chief Justice Floyd Thompson 
administered the oath of office to the group and Mrs. O'Neill 
settled back in her seat ready for work. When the women 
had ceased their welcoming songs and cheers, the executive 
body paid its homage to its first woman member. Norman 
G. Flagg, temporary speaker, extended a "special welcome 
from every man in this house to the typical example of be- 
loved American womanhood, a typical wife and mother' ' and 
urged the women in the audience "years hence when perhaps 
lady members occupy 152 seats in the house and one man is 
present, may you grant that man the same gracious con- 
sideration.' ' 

Speaking for the Democratic side of the house, Michael 
L. Igoe welcomed the Republican lady, reminding her that 
suffrage was granted women in Illinois in 1913, during the 
administration of a Democratic governor, Edward F. Dunne. 
It was 1:30 and Mr. Flagg ordered that no demonstration 
delay the proceedings as Mrs. O'Neill rose to make her first 
speech, a brief, concise paragraph seconding the nomination 
of David E. Shanahan, as Speaker of the house. 

In the evening a banquet was held by the Illinois League 
of Women Voters, Miss Julia Lathrop president of the 
League, presiding. Senators and Representatives of the Gen- 
eral Assembly were present. 

Of her platform Mrs. O'Neill said these women have 
already told you what I stand for — legislation for humanity, 
and I earnestly request you men to work with me for these 
people in this legislation — the care of mothers and babies, 
better teachers and schools, aid for delinquent girls, and im- 
proved industrial conditions for women. 



ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD CELEBRATES SEVENTY 
YEARS OF RAILROAD LIFE. 

Seventy years of railroad life were celebrated Tuesday, 
October 10th, 1922, when a special train of the Rock Island 
system piloted by Charles Hayden, chairman of the board 
of directors, ran over the forty miles of track between Chi- 
cago and Joliet — originally laid Oct. 10, 1852. Pretty girls 
in dresses of mid-nineteenth century design waved good-by 
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from the observation car, as the gala train left the La Salle 
street station. Mrs. W. W. Stevens of Hubbard Woods, sole 
survivor of the passengers of the first Chicago-Joliet run, 
was among those who waved back. 

Passengers aboard the train included Charles H. Mark- 
ham of the Illinois Central, S. M. Felton of the Chicago Great 
Western, and H. E. Byram of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul, all heads of their respective roads. 

At Joliet the entire city awaited the decorated "birth- 
day train at the station. Mayor A. C. Jeffery, E. 0. T. C. 
bands and the local Association of Commerce headed a pro- 
cession that marched to the court house lawn. There a monu- 
ment to Samuel Benedict Reed, civil engineer who surveyed 
the forty miles seventy years ago, was unveiled by Miss Anna 
Reed Bates, his great-granddaughter. At Rock Island 
officials of the United States government placed a bronze 
tablet on a pier of the first railroad bridge built across the 
Mississippi river. 

"The railroads and the public must always realize the 
mutuality of their interests," declared President James E. 
Gorman in a speech pointing out the dangers of our i ' super- 
regulation of railroads." "We need each other's help and 
friendly consideration. Super-regulation stifles initiative 
and hampers prompt adjustments necessary to business 
emergencies." 

A total of ninety-eight trees in memory of deceased em- 
ployees were planted along stretches of the road by different 
officials. 

"Rock Island Repays All." The War Finance corpora- 
tion has received from the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
railway company $2,930,000 which completes repayment of 
wartime loans aggregating $10,430,000 made by the govern- 
ment to the Rock Island Company. 

Under its war powers, the United States War corpora- 
tion advanced to steam railroads either direct or through the 
director general of railroads the sum of $204,794,520. The 
repayments to date total $194,794,520 and represent 95 per 
cent of the amount originally advanced. 

Five of the oldest employes in the passenger service of 
the Rock Island Railroad were selected as the crew for the 
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special train that was run from Chicago to Joliet in celebra- 
tion of the seventieth anniversary of the first passenger train 
on the road, Oct. 10, 1852. 

John Arzner, conductor of the special, has been with the 
Rock Island since 1883 and has been a passenger conductor 
since 1885. He has been a railroad man since 1878, having 
worked for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, Illinois 
Central, Wabash and Northern Pacific before joining the 
Rock Island. 

Fred L. Brewer, engineer, has pulled some of the Rock 
Island' s fastest trains during his forty-seven years of service. 
In 1887 he pulled a special train from Ottawa to Chicago, 
eighty-four miles, in two hours, bringing the Appellate 
Court's decision in the Haymarket anarchists' cases to Chi- 
cago newspapers before the telegraph operators could send 
the lengthy decision over the wires. In 1899 he broke all 
records between Chicago and Rock Island and helped his 
railroad win the government mail contract between Chicago 
and Omaha in competition with other western roads. 

Edward J. Westhmiller, fireman, has worked for the 
Rock Island since 1882. Frank E. Faust and John J. Conlin, 
brakeman, have been with the railroad for forty and thirty- 
four years respectively. 

Mrs. W. W. Stevens of Hubbard Woods, who, as a girl, 
in Joliet, was a passenger on the Rock Island's first pas- 
senger train on October 10, 1852, accepted the invitation of 
the railroad to ride on the special train which made the same 
run as the original on the road's seventieth anniversary. 
Mrs. Stevens furnished from memory much of the material 
in the history which the road is issuing in connection with 
the celebration of the event. Mrs. Stevens greatly enjoyed 
the trip which was taken on her eighty-third birthday. Mrs. 
Stevens passed away January 29, 1923. 

Rock Island railway officials and many pioneers attended 
the funeral Jan. 31, 1923 in Chicago. Mrs. Stevens was the 
last survivor of the railroad's initial trip between Chicago 
and Joliet. She was 83 years old and on Oct. 10, 1922, when 
the Rock Island celebrated the seventieth anniversary of the 
first run and sent a jubilee train over the original stretch of 
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track, Mrs. Stevens was an honored passenger. Two sons 
and three daughters survive Mrs. Stevens. 



CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY OBSERVES FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY. 

Chicago on January first, 1923, and all week paid tribute 
to the achievement of men who established its public library- 
fifty years ago. It was " anniversary week." Among those 
who participated in the elaborate programs of the celebration 
were sons and grandsons of members of the first library 
board. 

Half a century ago a little group of civic leaders placed 
12,000 books in a water tank in the old city hall. This was 
Chicago's first library. The present library is a $1,700,000 
structure on one of the world's most famous boulevards. 
Joseph Medill, founder of the Tribune, was Mayor of Chicago 
fifty years ago. Among descendants of the founders who 
took part in the celebration were Maclay Hoyne, grandson 
of Thomas Hoyne, chairman of the first library board ; James 
Rosenthal, son of Julius Rosenthal a member of the original 
board, and Prof. Paul Shorey, son of Daniel Shorey, another 
of the pioneer trustees. 

All the romance, the historic struggles of the civic insti- 
tution once cradled in a water tank, was reviewed in songs, 
addresses and poems. Carl Sandburg wrote a poem especial- 
ly in commemoration of this event. Particular tribute was 
paid to Thomas Hughes, author of "Tom Brown's School 
Days" whose munificence made the "tank library" possible. 

More than a thousand book lovers — old men, who re- 
membered best sellers before the Chicago fire, little boys who 
knew their way about the children's reading room, librarians 
from all parts of the city, professional people, society 
matrons and the city's floaters who touch the old country 
through the soiled, thumbed newspapers on the racks, met 
on January first in 6. A. R. Memorial Hall of the Chicago 
Public Library to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of that institution. 

Carl B. Roden, librarian, traced the history of the 17,355 
books which grew into more than a million, and the growth 
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from a water tank on the roof of the old City Hall to the 
present $1,750,000 building. "The real founder of the li- 
brary,' ' said Mr. Eoden, "was Thomas Hughes, author of 
'Tom Brown's School Days,' who immediately after the Chi- 
cago fire sent a literary tribute of 7,000 volumes, thinking to 
replace the library which he presumed had been destroyed.' ' 

"Having books but no right to establish a library, Mayor 
Joseph Medill called a conference of prominent men who, 
May 18, 1872, secured the passing of an ordinance which 
established Chicago's first public library, and on April 8, the 
Mayor appointed the first board of directors, including 
Thomas Hoyne, Julius Rosenthal and Daniel L. Shorey." 

Mr. Roden called the attention of the audience to the de- 
scendants of these founders seated in the front row : the Hon. 
Maclay Hoyne, James Rosenthal and Prof. Paul Shorey. 
Senator Medill McCormick and Joseph Medill Patterson, 
grandsons of Joseph Medill, were unable to be present, but 
sent greetings. Frank Beaubien, descendant of the first 
white child born in Chicago, also was present. 

"The committee put the books" in the water tank library, 
the one fireproof place in town, and opened the reading room 
to the public on New Year's Day, 1873, with Dr. William 
Frederick Poole, author of Poole's index as the first librarian. 
"The following May circulation of books for home use was 
started and the first year 88,632 books were loaned out, and 
the exact number of volumes on the shelves was 17,355." 

When Mr. Roden told of the opening twenty-five years 
ago, of the new library building at Randolph and Michigan, 
part of old Dearborn Park, a little lady in a plum colored 
gown and bonnet and long mosquetaire gloves, smiled and 
nodded. She was Miss Mary Adams, 3613 Lake Park Ave- 
nue, and it was she who took the first book out of the new 
library twenty-five years ago. Paying tribute to Doctor 
Poole, F. H. Hild and Henry Legler, his three predecessors, 
Mr. Roden declared that despite the expansion which now 
gives thirty-six branch libraries to the institution, the library 
"dare not advertise", so great is the demand for books." 
An adequate branch library costing $100,000, in each of the 
fifty wards of the city is the dream of the present library 
board, Mr. Roden stated. "And this would be possible if 
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civic minded citizens would remember the library as a bene- 
ficiary. ' ' 

George B. Utley, librarian of the Newberry library, 
warned against too much optimism by stating that during the 
last year there was but one book per capita loaned by librar- 
ies in this country. For the Chicago Public Library and Chi- 
cago's population the figures are higher, three books per per- 
son. He recommended financial assistance which will enable 
librarians not only to lead a reader to a book, but to carry a 
book to a reader. 



SIXTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE LINCOLN- 
DOUGLAS DEBATE, AT FREEPORT, ILLINOIS, 
CELEBRATED AUGUST 26, 1922. 

Freeport, Illinois, turned back a sixty-four year page 
in its history August 26, to celebrate with pageants, parades, 
oratory and fireworks, the anniversary of the second debate 
of the great series which occurred in Freeport, between Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, in 1858. 

It was a day of contrasts calculated to impress upon the 
mind of both hearer and spectator, as nothing else could do, 
the great changes in customs, costumes, politics and thought 
that bridge the gap between anti-slavery days and those that 
follow prohibition. Fully 25,000 persons came to Freeport 
from Carroll, Winnebago and other nearby counties to hear 
orators of the two great political parties as they did in the 
days of Lincoln and Douglas, but their mode of travel was 
different. 

In its account of that famous debate, an account pub- 
lished on the Monday following the Friday upon which the 
addresses were delivered, the Chicago Tribune considered it 
of enough importance to stress in italics the fact that a train 
of "sixteen cars" had brought "over 1,000 persons" here 
from Marengo, Rockford and Belvidere. While in Freeport 
August 26, 1922, the well known flivver and the interurban 
outdid the trains. 

Then there were the costumes — wrinkled old women, who 
had heard the famous debate, mincing their way down the 
streets in the broad hoop skirts, gay bonnets and dainty black 
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slippers of ante-bellum ballroom days beside the athletic 
stride of the modern girl in Knickers. There was the old 
gentleman in the stove pipe hat, high collar, and thick black 
scarf and the Civil War veteran with his dusty uniform and 
medals, the doughboy and the "gob" with overseas stripes* 

And then there was the white-haired old negro woman 
who rode in the parade and never once smiled in acknowledg- 
ment of the applause that greeted the sign she carried: "Lin- 
coln freed me." More jovial seemed the old blind horse 
which rode on a truck drawn by a tractor and hung his head 
over a placard reading "Henry Ford freed me." 

Then there was the difference in political thought as 
exemplified by Karl C. Schuyler, Eepublican orator of Den- 
ver, Colorado, and United States Senator Byron Patton 
("Pat") Harrison of Mississippi. Mr. Schuyler eulogized 
Lincoln and applied the principles he enunciated to present 
day politics. Senator Harrison was presented with the more 
difficult task of analyzing the principles of the "Little Giant" 
and making his creed fit the needs of today. He also spoke of 
some things the Harding administration has failed to do to 
the satisfaction of the Democratic party including tardiness 
in using the "big stick" in the railroad strike. 

Mr. Schuyler declared that although the nation is not 
threatened with disintegration through sectionalism as in the 
days of Lincoln, it faces just as serious a problem through 
spiritual disunion as expressed in the strike habit. He flayed 
that brand of "political cowardice that quails before the bal- 
lot of organized labor", and declared what is most needed to- 
day is just what Lincoln asked for in his day, a 100 per cent 
American electorate. This, he said, can be brought about 
only by greater restriction being placed on the immigration 
of illiterates, and the education of those already here. 

Senator Harrison deplored the usurpation of state police 
powers by the federal government, declared the states need to 
elect more fearless executives and announced he would never 
vote for any measure looking towards the punishment by the 
federal government of the authorities of Williamson County. 
This, he said, is a matter for the voters of the state itself, to 
handle. 
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On a stage erected as closely as possible to the site from 
which the two great orators conducted their debate, a page- 
ant was given in the original costumes of 1858, ending with 
the unshackling of a former negro slave by President Lincoln, 
as portrayed by the Rev. John R. Pickells, Rector of the Grace 
Episcopal church. The part of Douglas was played by 
Stephen A. Douglas, a local real estate man who claims kin- 
ship to the former Senator. 



FIRE WIPES OUT THE ONLY BUSINESS HOUSE IN 
THE VILLAGE OF HUGO, DOUGLAS COUNTY, 
WHICH DATES BACK 92 YEARS— WAS IN- 
DIAN TRADING POST WHEN HARRISON 
GILL CAME THERE IN 1830. 

The entire business section of Hugo was wiped out by 
fire late in November, 1922. This was the single store of the 
town, run by Guy Smith, where the people of that vicinity did 
the most of their trading, as he carried about everything in a 
country store. 

The business house, which was a frame building about 
20x40 feet, stood close to the home of Glen Gobert, the teacher 
of the schools. It was only separated from the store by a 
space of perhaps 20 feet, and the flames spread to it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gobert and child had a narrow escape from 
burning to death, as the fire was well under way when dis- 
covered, and the child was almost strangled by the smoke and 
fumes. They escaped all right but they had little time to 
spare. 

The wiping out of the store leaves Hugo without a trad- 
ing place any longer, as the owners of the building may not 
rebuild. It is said the building belonged to Jimmy Morris or 
a relative and it had only changed hands a short time before. 
There was only a small insurance on the building and stock. 

In this connection it may be stated that this is the first 
time that Hugo has been without a store for 92 years. It is 
stated that Harrison Gill, of Kentucky, when a young man, 
visited Hugo in February, 1830, or just 92 years ago. At that 
time it was a French and Indian trading post, there being 
plenty of Indians there on his arrival. He came there with 
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his uncle, Thomas Gill, of Cumberland county, traveling on 
horseback. 

At that time Harrison Gill was a young man and his uncle 
mischieviously told the Indian women that the young Ken- 
tuckian was there to select a wife. A number of the dusky 
damsels at once besieged him and wanted him for a husband. 
The only way he got out of it was by telling them that he 
was "only a sorry hunter' ' and would make a very poor hus- 
band. 

He came on up to the vicinity of Camargo, where he en- 
tered the first land in Douglas county. He had a deed for 
this land, signed by the President, Andrew Jackson, dated 
March 18, 1830. This land was just east of Camargo, where 
George C. Gill lived for many years. 

In the early days Hugo was known as Bridgeport, but 
there being another town in the state by that name it was 
changed to Hugo. It was the first trading post in the county 
and early settlers state that the Indians brought their furs 
and pelts to that place to trade with the Frenchmen, who 
were known as the first white men in this part of the terri- 
tory. A few years ago a small cannon or howitzer was un- 
earthed near Hugo, supposed to have been used by white 
troops passing through there back in 1811, a short time be- 
fore the battle of Tippecanoe, when Gen. Harrison defeated 
Tecumseh and his brother, the Prophet, near LaFayette, Ind. 

When it comes to history Hugo dates back farther than 
Camargo, Bourbon or old Filmore. When Daniel Eeed was a 
boy he says a saw mill stood at the bend in the river close by 
known as "Horseshoe Bend", one of the noted spots of the 
pioneer days. 



ILLINOIS FORESTRY ASSOCIATION PLANS A 
STATE FORESTRY PROGRAM. 

An extensive program for the protection and develop- 
ment of forests in Illinois under state direction and assistance 
has been made public by the Illinois Forestry Association 
after months of research. The practical importance of in- 
terest in such a program may be understood when it is known 
that the freight bill on lumber into the Chicago market alone 
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is now $25,000,000 a year more than it would be if we could 
get all our timber from adjoining states. 

Some of this bill is paid by consumers outside Chicago, 
but within this market area, but the additional freight bill 
to points in central and southern Illinois must raise the ex- 
pense to several millions above the figure quoted. Consider- 
ably more than $25,000,000 in freight alone, therefore, would 
be saved to Illinois consumers if this state could grow its 
own timber. In addition, we would have the value of the 
timber crop itself and the indirect value of soil protection, 
climate, stabilization, and equalization of the flow of streams. 
There can be no doubt that scientific forestry would pay 
Illinois huge dividends. It is the purpose of the association's 
report under the direction of Dr. Henry C. Cowles, its presi- 
dent, to point the way to such development. The report 
explains that there are 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 acres of land 
in this state which are better adapted to the growth of trees 
than to any other purpose. Much of this land is now barren 
and unproductive. Some of it is already forested, but not 
scientifically or economically treated. With proper care 
every one of these acres could be made to produce a profitable 
crop of trees. 

Various steps to that end are suggested. The natural 
history survey division's investigation, now in progress, 
should be extended to include all barren lands suitable for 
timber production. Experiments in tree planting and care 
should be conducted. Courses in farm forestry should be 
instituted in colleges of Agriculture. State forest nurseries 
should be established. State forests and wooded parks should 
be acquired whenever practicable, and forest preserves ex- 
tended. Protection from forest fires should be improved. 
Cooperation with fish and game interests should be arranged. 
Taxation should be so arranged as not to penalize any one 
who plants barren lands to trees until the timber crops begin 
to make returns. Reasonable appropriations should be made 
by the legislature to finance the work. That all appears to 
be reasonable and practical. This state has been one of the 
most backward in dealing with the question of forestry. It 
is time we were waking up to our needs and our opportunities. 
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WILD FLOWER, BIRD AND FISH EXHIBIT. 

An exhibit of wild flowers, bird and fish life opened at 
the Art Institute on December 28th, under auspices of the 
Wild Flower Preservation Society of America, Chicago 
Chapter, of which Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson is president. 
The exhibit lasted two weeks. 

Its object is to familiarize the public with the wild 
flowers of America, particularly those of Illinois, and to en- 
courage their preservation; also to provide information 
about plant and animal life by means of lectures and motion 
pictures. Cooperating with the Wild Flower Society will 
be the Aquarium Society and the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion. Lectures will be given by Dr. Samuel C. Schmucker, 
head of the department of biological sciences of the West 
Chester, (Pa.) Normal School; Guy Guernsey of the Chicago 
Aquarium Society: Jesse Lowe Smith, Superintendent of 
Highland Park Schools; Dr. Henry C. Cowles of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dr. V. A. Latham of the Illinois 
Microscopical Society. 



FORMER ILLINOISAN WINS EDISON SCIENCE 

MEDAL. 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan of Pasadena, Cal., has been 
awarded the 1922 Edison Medal for "meritorious experi- 
mental achievement in electrical science" by the American 
Institute of Architects. Dr. Millikan is known for his so- 
called "oil drop" experiments, undertaken for the purpose 
of making precise measurements, the fundamental electrical 
quantity. He is a native of Morrison, Illinois, 

LORADO TAFT'S FOUNTAIN OF TIME PRESENTED 
TO THE CITY OF CHICAGO. 

Ceremonies formally marking the presentation of 
Lorado Taft's massive group of statuary "The Fountain of 
Time" to the South Park Board took place on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 15, 1922, at the Sculpture Midway 
Plaisance and Cottage Grove Avenue. Frank G. Logan, a 
trustee of the B. F. Ferguson fund, which gives the group to 
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the city, in the absence of Charles L. Hutchinson, presided, 
and made the presentation speech. Response was made by 
John Barton Payne, president of the board. The sculptor and 
Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, president of the University of Chi- 
cago also spoke. 

The statuary, commemorating 100 years of peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, is 120 feet long, 
20 feet high and 25 feet wide, said to be the largest of its 
kind in the world. It was made in a process invented by John 
D. Early of Washington, D. C, and is said to be as imperish- 
able as bronze or marble, although 25 per cent less expensive. 
Two hundred and fifty tons of a composition resembling con- 
crete, made in part from pebbles from the Potomac river, 
and pinkish in color was used in molding the fountain. 



STATUE OF LINCOLN CALLED THE "SEATED LIN- 
COLN" BY AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS. 

The Woman's City Club of Chicago announced its efforts 
to reclaim St. Gauden's "sitting Lincoln'' which has been in 
the South Park Store House since its completion fifteen years 
ago. 

This statue, a companion piece to "Lincoln" at the en- 
trance to Lincoln Park, has never been given to the public 
because of a controversy over the site. The club now plans 
to effect an agreement as to this, clean the dust from the 
sculpture and put it where it will benefit the city. 



EVANSTON WOMAN CHOSEN WORLD HEAD OF 
WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 

Miss Anna A. Gordon of Evanston, Illinois, vice presi- 
dent of the World's Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
was elected Nov. 14 at Philadelphia, Pa., president of the 
organization. Miss Gordon succeeds Rosalind, Countess of 
Carlisle, England. 
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DESCENDANT OF JOLIET ENTEES EOSAEY 
COLLEGE, EIVEE FOEEST, ILLINOIS. 

Miss Madeleine Grambois, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henri Grambois of St. Casimir, Canada, and a direct lineal 
descendant of Joliet, companion of Marquette, famous ex- 
plorers of the Mississippi, has enrolled in Eosary College, 
Eiver Forest, Illinois. 

Miss Grambois has been graduated from Ursuline Col- 
lege, Quebec, completed a course in French in a Parisian 
school, and traveled over the United States and Europe. She 
is taking a special course in English at the Eiver Forest 
school. Her home is now with her cousin, Mrs. E. H. Thomas, 
426 Forest Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 



DE. H. G. GALE, NEW DEAN OF UNIVEESITY OF 
CHICAGO SCIENCE SCHOOL. 

Dr. Henry Gordon Gale, an alumnus of the University of 
Chicago in the class of 1896, was made dean of the Ogden 
Graduate School of Science at the University, Oct. 10, 1922, 
to succeed the late Eollin A. Salisbury who, previous to his 
death, Aug. 15, 1922, had held that position for twenty years. 
Mr. Gale, one of the most noted of Chicago's Alumni, has 
held positions as dean in the colleges at the University, his 
most recent chair being that of dean of the science depart- 
ment and professor of physics. He is chevalier in the French 
Legion of Honor and was cited for distinguished service as 
a lieutenant colonel in the signal corps in France. 



INDIAN COMMISSIONEE— MES. FLOEA W. SEYMOUE 
APPOINTED BY PEESIDENT HAEDING. 

Mrs. Flora Warren Seymour, 4917 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago, has been appointed by President Harding on the 
recommendation of Senator Medill McCormick, to serve as a 
member of the board of Indian Commissioners. Mrs. Sey- 
mour succeeds the late Dr. Merrill E. Gates, who died last 
August. Mrs. Seymour will be the first woman member of 
the board in the fifty-five years of its existence. 
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No salary attaches to the office, the ten members of the 
board serving without pay, the only expense to the govern- 
ment being their transportation and $4 a day while in the 
field inspecting Indian reservations or attending the con- 
ferences of the board each year. Mrs. Seymour is an attor- 
ney and has experience in Indian affairs. She is vice- 
president of the Woman's Law Club of Chicago, and one of 
the Woman's Chamber of Commerce. 



ILLINOIS AND THE NEAR EAST BELIEF. 

"We will have more success in obtaining money this year 
than we have ever had before" said Frank 0. Lowden, form- 
er Governor of Illinois, at a luncheon of the Illinois Com- 
mittee for the Near East Relief at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago, November third. "The organization is splendid 
and much good will come of the work." 

John W. Mace, national field director, stressed the fact 
that the Near East relief work carried on in America is more 
important than the foreign service. "If the Illinois commit- 
tee stopped work, the relief would end a few days later," said 
Mr. Mace. "The state of Illinois is responsible for the great- 
est orphanage in the world. It is at Alexandropl and in it 
20,000 children are supported by money from this state." 



DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 

PARIS, ILLINOIS, DEDICATE MONUMENT 

TO WAR HEROES. 

Impressive ceremonies, Nov. 1st, 1922, marked the dedi- 
cation of the monument erected in Paris, Illinois, by the 
Madam Rachel Edgar Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, to commemorate the soldiers of the war for inde- 
pendence buried in Edgar county. The address was deliv- 
ered by Col. Oscar Carlstrom, past commander Spanish- 
American war veterans. He was escorted to the platform by 
comrades of Fitzhugh Lee Camp and Driskell post, GL A. R. 

Mrs. H. Eugene Chubbuck, State Regent of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution was present with several 
members of the State Board of Directors of the D. A. R. 
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AEMISTICE DAY— A PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR 

SMALL. 

An Armistice Day proclamation was issued by Governor 
Small at Springfield, Illinois, November first, wherein the 
people of Illinois were asked to observe November 11th "in 
commemoration of the victories of our soldiers and sailors 
and in loving remembrance of the honored dead of the World 
War." Ratification of the Illinois soldiers' bonus act on 
Nov. 7, the proclamation said, would give "an additional 
incentive to celebration." "Our magnificent armies," the 
proclamation continues, "have returned to the pursuits of 
peace, business, and industry, and have slowly but surely 
readjusted themselves to at least an approximation of pre- 
war conditions. It must be remembered however, that we 
cannot go back; we must go ever forward. And in going 
forward, in the ever changing vista opening out before us, 
the past recedes and grows dim, the anxieties and griefs at- 
tendant upon war pass away, and there is left only here and 
there a poignant memory, a wrecked life, a mutilated body 
to remind us of the dangers through which we have passed. 



RESTORATION OF THE FINE ARTS BUILDING IN 
JACKSON PARK, CHICAGO. 

Work on the restoration of the old Fine Arts building 
in Jackson Park, Chicago, was assured Nov. 10, 1922, when 
a committee of the Illinois Federation of Women's clubs met 
with members of the Chicago chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and formally turned over to them $7,000 
in Liberty bonds with which to start the work of saving the 
old structure and restoring it to its World's Fair period 
splendor. 

The women, Mrs. Albion L. Headburg, Mrs. W. W. Sey- 
mour, Mrs. James W. Sleight, and Mrs. J. S. Maurer, in- 
dorsed the bonds, donated by various Women's clubs, over to 
George Meyer and John E. Younberg of the architects. 

1 ' It is a great thing to save this structure for Chicago,' ' 
Mrs. Headburg said. "It was designed by the famous St. 
Gaudens and was reputed to be second in beauty only to the 
Parthenon." 
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TABLET UNVEILED AT SPEEDWAY, CHICAGO, TO 
HONOR THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Theodore Roosevelt post of the American Legion, on 
January 20, 1923, unveiled a post memorial tablet to the 
former president at the Speedway hospital, with ceremonies 
featured by speeches from Maj. Gen. George Bell, Jr., and 
former Federal Judge Kenesaw M. Landis. "If Roosevelt 
were alive today and were president of this country' ' the 
General stated, "America would not be in its present state 
of unpreparedness. A lunatic smoking in a powder magazine 
is a feeble comparison to the condition of turmoil in which 
the world finds itself.' ' "Our helplessness is a direct re- 
sult of the indifference of the American people. They can 
not blame Congress. ' ' 

The tablet was accepted by Maj. W. C. Francis, com- 
manding the hospital, and placed on the granite stone mark- 
ing a memorial tree planted by the Post in Colonel Roose- 
velt's memory in 1921. Uniformed members of the Post 
performed their flag ceremony under Post Commander A. T. 
Loescher, and the Chicago Association of Commerce Glee 
Club sang. 



EUGENE FIELD— MEMORIAL TO CHILDREN'S POET 
UNVEILED IN LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO. 

The memorial statue to Eugene Field, "children's poet", 
for which his friends have waited during the twenty-seven 
years since the bard's death, was unveiled in Lincoln Park, 
Monday, October 9, 1922. The memorial stands at the end 
of a path between the lion house and the new aquarium. 

Jean Field Foster, 6, and Robert Eugene Field, 2 years 
old, grandchildren of the poet, pulled the cord revealing the 
figure of an angel dropping flowers of poetry over two sleep- 
ing children. Verses of "Wynken, Blynken, and Nod" and 
"The Sugar Plum Tree" are carved in the granite. 

Melville E. Stone, former head of the Associated Press, 
and the Rev. William E. Barton of the First Congregational 
church, Oak Park, paid tribute to the character of the laureate 
of childhood. Slason Thompson, a newspaper contemporary 
of Field, was in charge of the program. "He was a many- 
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sided character", declared Mr. Stone. "He had a profound- 
ly religious, even spiritual, nature. The Puritan strain of 
his ancestry frequently cropped out in his daily life. "Yet 
over all there spread the warm, mellow rays of a human sym- 
pathy that prompted his verse. He sounded all depths of 
tender emotion and voiced the agonized cry of bereaved 
motherhood, sisterhood, childhood, with the tone and tempo 
of a master ". As for the poet's penchant for practical jokes, 
Mr. Stone declared that no victim took serious offense, or 
was ever hurt by them. 

"The twenty-seven year delay in erecting the memorial 
thought inexcusable by some of his friends", said Doctor 
Barton, "has served the purpose of testing the permanence 
of his fame." The statue is the work of Edward McCartan. 



CATHOLIC CHURCH AT IRISH GROVE, ILLINOIS, 
CELEBRATES ITS 80TH ANNIVERSARY. 

The Catholic Church at Irish Grove, Illinois, celebrated 
its eightieth anniversary on August 20, 1922. A dinner was 
served on the lawn adjoining the church. The St. Philip 
Neri Choir of Chicago, formerly Father Finn's famous Paul- 
ist choristers, under the direction of George Horace Ander- 
son, accompanied the Mass. 

MR. AND MRS HIGINBOTHAM GIVE LAND FOR PARK 
TO JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 

A strip of land comprising fourteen acres, part of the 
old Higinbotham estate, and located on Gougar's road, was 
given to the city of Joliet on Tuesday, Aug. 22, 1922, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harlow D. Higinbotham. The gift was announced 
at a meeting of the Rotary Club held at the Higinbotham 
home, Hill Crest place. 

After the gift had been announced, Commissioner Frank 
Frederic, of the Park Board, and City Forester MacLean of 
Joliet, stated that the way is now open to the forming of a 
system of parks connecting Joliet with Cook County's park 
system. "The ground is suited to anything horticulturally," 
Mr. MacLean said. "It is located in the Hickory Creek Val- 
ley, which is the most fertile strip of land in the country." 
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MISS CLEMENTINE PAEANTEAU, CHICAGO TEACH- 
ER FOE FORTY YEARS, RETIRES WITH 
NOTABLE RECORD. 

After teaching in the Chicago Public Schools for more 
than forty years, Miss Clementine Paranteau has retired at 
the age of 72. She has gone to live in a home she has main- 
tained in Simi, Cal. Miss Paranteau has always been an 
active member of the Chicago Teachers ' Federation, and has 
made an enviable record in teaching. During all the years 
she taught, she was absent from her class room only three 
days, and those on account of illness. For the last thirty- 
eight years she taught in the Anderson School. 



FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE WITH THE ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

Entering the employ of the Illinois Central Railroad at 
the age of 16 as a messenger boy, a year after the Chicago 
fire, Bissel J. Humphrey, an employee in the office of the Audi- 
tor of freight overcharge claims, celebrated the anniversary 
of a half century of continuous service, September the 25th, 
1922. During the fifty years Mr. Humphrey lost less than a 
month's time on account of sickness, and not a day's pay 
for any cause. He remembers when "the general offices of 
the road had less than a dozen employees instead of their 
present 3,500. Officials and fellow employees honored Mr. 
Humphrey with a substantial gift and with flowers. 



UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS HAS OVER 200 
FOREIGNERS. 

According to statistics compiled by the assistant dean of 
men, 205 foreign men registered at the University of Illinois 
this fall. This number represents approximately 2y 2 per 
cent of the total enrollment. China, as usual, heads the list 
with 53, Russia second, with 35, India third, with 21, and the 
Philippines following with 16. 
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40,000 LITHUANIANS HOLD CELEBRATION IN Mc- 

KINLEY PARK, CHICAGO— PAGEANT TELLS 

STORY OF FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 

Gratitude of the Lithuanian people at the recognition by 
the United States of Lithuania as an independent nation, was 
expressed at a mass meeting in McKinley Park, Chicago, on 
August 20th, 1922. Forty thousand were in attendance. 

Preceding the formal celebration, the Lithuanians staged 
a parade featured by gaily decorated floats. Hundreds of 
youths, clad in native costumes, marched in the parade and 
sang the songs of their home and adopted lands. The whole 
celebration was a pageant depicting the history of the new 
republic's 500 year struggle for recognition as an independent 
nation. 

After a program by a score of bands, the crowd as- 
sembled about the McKinley monument and listened to 
speeches, the principal ones of which were by Valdemar Czar- 
neckis, Washington representative of the republic; P. J. Carr, 
county treasurer ; Judge Frank Righeimer, and Congressman 
Albert J. Sabath. John I. Bagdziumas served as Chairman 
of the celebration. 

"Lithuanians are profoundly grateful to the United 
States for the recognition of Lithuania", he said. "We are 
met today to reaffirm our allegiance to the United States, and 
to recall with pride the victorious struggle for freedom waged 
by our native land. After 500 years of bitter struggle against 
oppression, Lithuania has at last become free." 

Mr. Carr won applause when he congratulated Lithuania 
upon its victory and expressed the hope that the United States 
would not rest with merely recognizing the new republic, but 
would grant its representative the rank of ambassador. 

"The Lithuanian nation suffered a long time", said Mr. 
Czarneckis, "but now she is free and happy. Today we 
place a wreath at the monument of McKinley, believing that, 
even as we do, the spirit of the martyr president silently joins 
us in this triumph of liberty and justice. 

Others who spoke at the celebration were the Rev. M. L. 
Kruszas, the Rev. H. J. Viacunas, Joseph Mickaliunas, John 
Brenza, the Rev. T. Cesaitis and the Rev. Alex. P. Baltnis 
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UNIVEESALISTS CELEBEATE EIGHTIETH ANNI- 
VEESARY IN CHICAGO. 

The eightieth anniversary of the founding of the Univer- 
salist church in Chicago was celebrated on Friday evening, 
December 8, Sunday morning, December 10th, and Monday 
evening, December 11th, 1922, at the St. Paul's or the Midway 
church, Dorchester Avenue and 60th street. 

Charles L. Hutchinson is said to be the longest in service 
of any of the members of the church. He attended the Sun- 
day School as a child, was for twenty-five years Superinten- 
dent of the Sunday School, and is now Superintendent emeri- 
tus, having been succeeded in the active superintendency by 
Charles A. Stevens and more recently by Elmer T. Stevens. 
The pastor is the Eev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D. 

The present building is the fifth one occupied. The first 
Universalist sermon was preached in Chicago in 1836. The 
church was organized in the Garrett Auction rooms on Dear- 
born and South Water streets in 1842. 



LOGS OF OLD FOET DEAEBOEN USED TO FOEM 

AECHWAY OF THE NEW ENTEANCE TO THE 

CHICAGO HISTOEICAL SOCIETY'S BUILDING. 

Logs taken from Old Fort Dearborn form the archway 
of the new entrance to the building of the Chicago Historical 
Society at Dearborn and Ontario streets. A picture was 
taken recently showing Eagnvald Olsen, direct descendant of 
the builder of the fort, holding one of the logs and standing 
before the picture, "Christmas Cheer for the Fort" by Paul 
Strayer. 



MES. JAETJA SMITH, ONE HUNDEED YEAES OLD. 

In a little village in Holland, she was born, one hundred 
years ago, August 25, 1822. And all the neighbor women — 
as is their custom the world over — came and told the good 
mother how she should care for the baby so that it might 
live long and happily. But when she grew older, the baby, 
since become Mrs. Jartja Smith, violated many of those old- 
time precepts. For instance, she drinks four to five cups of 
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coffee a day, and points with a smile to the schedule of years 
she's lived. But she eats no meat or candy. She observed 
her birthday at her home 4865 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, by 
giving a party to a few relatives including five sons and 
daughters, twenty-one grandchildren and twenty-three great- 
grandchildren. Her health is good. 



MES. FRANCIS KILBOURNE CELEBRATES HER 96TH 

BIRTHDAY. 

Mrs. Francis Kilbourne, 6656 Wentworth Avenue, Chi- 
cago, celebrated her ninety-sixth birthday on Thursday, Sept. 
14, 1922. In a photograph of her on this occasion she is 
shown telling her great-granddaughter, Vivian Kilbourne, 
how she once made potato pancakes for the Indians. 



MISS NANCY WOOD, OAK PARK'S OLDEST WOMAN, 
CELEBRATES HER NINETY-THIRD BIRTHDAY. 

4 * Just take an interest in everything human and adhere 
to moderation in all things. ' J That is the precept laid down 
for those who would live to ripe old age and still keep young 
by Miss Nancy Wood, Oak Park's oldest woman, who cele- 
brated her ninety-third birthday November 20, 1922. 

Miss Wood was born in Chautauqua, N. Y., a section the 
chief population of which consisted at that time of Indians 
as yet untamed, about whom she relates many thrilling 
stories, back in 1829. She is the granddaughter of the late 
Sir James Wood, of London, England. Despite the fact that 
she is nearing the century mark, Miss Wood is active both in 
mind and body, taking daily walks and devoting much time 
to her books and fancy work for she is an expert needle- 
woman. She makes her home with her sister, Mrs. Thomas 
L. West, 138 South Kenilworth Avenue, Oak Park. 



MRS. MARY VERMETT OF WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS, 

CELEBRATED HER 111TH BIRTHDAY, 

DECEMBER 25, 1922. 

Mrs. Mary Vermett who lives on a farm near Woodstock, 
Illinois, celebrated her 111th birthday, Dec. 25, 1922. It is 
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believed she has lived through more Christmas celebrations 
than any other person in Illinois. 

Mrs. Vermett was born on Christmas day in 1811 in 
Cork, Ireland, and came across the Atlantic in a sailing vessel 
in 1840. Soon thereafter she came to Illinois in an ox-cart. 
She remembers "way back when" Daniel O'Connell organ- 
ized the Catholic association for the freedom of Ireland. 

She was only a girl when the Catholic Emancipation Act 
was passed. Illinois had been a state only twenty-two years 
when she took up her residence near Oswego. She enjoyed 
the celebration on December 25th, for she moved around the 
house with freedom. Her son, Richard, 76 years old helped 
her with the Christmas festivities. There is another son who 
is still three years older. 

When questioned recently about the difference between 
the girls of today and those of her girlhood she replied with 
decision: "The girls in my day were just as pretty as the 
girls are now, but they didn't need to paint their faces or roll 
their stockings to make themselves attractive to young men." 

Mrs. Vermett's greatest enthusiasm is the freedom of 
Ireland. "Many times I have prayed" she said, "that I 
might live long enough to see peace come to Cork and to all 
the blessed land of green. I think this is one reason why 
God has spared me so long. I want real independence over 
there, but I want it without bloodshed. My wait of over 100 
years for Ireland's freedom has taught me patience. I be- 
lieve that this is the great need of Erin today — patience until 
her plans work out for her complete freedom." 



MBS. ROSALA SIMON CELEBRATES HER 97TH 
BIRTHDAY. 

Mrs. Rosala Simon, 6108 Eberhart Avenue, Chicago, 
celebrated her ninety-seventh birthday on December 27th. 
A photograph shows her cutting her birthday cake. Her 
sister, Mrs. Julia Kahn, 83 years old, assisted her in serving 
the party at the festivities. 
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MR. AND MRS. A. T. HEMINGWAY CELEBRATE 
THEIR FIFTY-FIFTH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anson T. Hemingway, Oak Park pioneers, 
celebrated their fifty-fifth wedding anniversary at their home, 
400 North Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois, on Sunday, 
August 27, 1922, surrounded by their children and grand- 
children. The month of August has proven a lucky one in 
the lives of the couple, both being born during August, their 
birthdays falling on Aug. 26, a day preceding the date of 
their marriage, and it was in August of 1862 that Mr. Hem- 
ingway marched away to battle in the Civil War, and in 
August when President Lincoln appointed him a first lien- 
tenant when he was 20 years old. 

Mr and Mrs. Hemingway are both 78 years old. They 
have lived in Oak Park on the same site at 400 North Oak 
Park Avenue for fifty-three years and have watched the 
village grow from a hamlet. The couple have six children. 
Mrs. Frank Hines of Carbondale, 111., Dr. C. E. Hemingway 
of Oak Park, Dr. W. A. Hemingway of Taiku, China, George 
R. Hemingway of Oak Park, Alfred T. Hemingway (de- 
ceased) and Grace Hemingway of Oak Park. They have 
twenty grandchildren. Mr. and Mrs. Hemingway are promi- 
nent in civic, social and church circles in Oak Park. 



MR. AND MRS SETH WESCOTT CELEBRATE THEIR 
FIFTIETH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seth Wescott, both members of families 
well known during the early days of Illinois, celebrated their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary at their home in NaperviUe, 
Sunday, September 17, 1922. Mr. Wescott is the only son of 
Seth Wescott, mentioned in the early history of DuPage 
county as the man who gave the alarm to Captain Boardman 
at the time of the Fort Dearborn massacre. Mrs. Wescott 
is a granddaughter of Captain Boardman. Mr. Wescott is 
79, his wife 72, and they have three living children, five grand- 
children, and five great-grandchildren. 
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ME. AND MRS. ASCHER BROWN FERRY QUIETLY 

CELEBRATE THEIR FIFTY-FIFTH WEDDING 

ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ascher Brown Ferry, 419 North Harvey 
Avenue, Oak Park, were married fifty-five years ago, Decem- 
ber 22, 1922. The anniversary was quietly celebrated at 
home, owing to the recent serious illness of Mrs. Ferry. 
Friends called informally and the family dinner was given at 
6 o'clock. 

Mr. Ferry is a Civil War veteran and a past commander 
of Phil Sheridan Post, G. A. R. Mr. Ferry is 75 years old 
and Mrs. Ferry 72. 



MR. AND MRS. CHARLES STREIBER CELEBRATE 
THEIR SIXTIETH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Streiber were married in Chicago 
sixty years ago September 9th. Assisted by three children, 
six grandchildren, one great-grandchild and members of Her- 
mania lodge, I. 0. O. F., the event was celebrated with a re- 
ception at the home of their daughter, Mrs. William Kuhn, 
1025 North Central Park Avenue, Chicago, on Sept. 9th, 1922. 

Mr. Streiber who is 90 years old and his wife, who is 80, 
were born in Germany and came to Chicago in pioneer days. 



MR. AND MRS. A. J. NORTHRUP CELEBRATE THEIR 
SIXTIETH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Northrup, 2906 Wilcox street, cele- 
brated their sixtieth wedding anniversary, January 20, 1923. 
Friends called informally in. the afternoon and evening. Mr. 
and Mrs. Northrup were married at Union, Illinois, and re- 
sided there until six years ago when they came to Chicago. 
There are five children, twenty-two grandchildren, and thir- 
teen great-grandchildren. Mr. Northrup is 84 years old and 
his wife 76. 
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MR. AND MRS. CHARLES E. WASHBURN CELEBRATE 
THEIR SIXTIETH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Washburn, married sixty years 
January 11, 1923, celebrated their anniversary informally at 
their home in Gray's Lake. Five sons, two daughters and 
nine grandchildren attended the anniversary party. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Washburn were born in New York, 
but came to Illinois in early childhood. They have lived in 
Gray's Lake and vicinity for more than sixty years. Mr. 
Washburn is 83 years old and Mrs. Washburn 77. 



MR. AND MRS. ISAAC RUSSELL CELEBRATE THEIR 
SIXTIETH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Russell, 2837 Walnut Street, Chicago, 
said to be among the oldest living married couples in Cook 
County and twice awarded medals by the Old Settlers' As- 
sociation of Chicago, on Jan. 15, 1923, have been married 
sixty years. They were at home to their friends informally 
afternoon and evening. For sixty years Mrs. Russell has 
baked an anniversary cake, and despite her 81 years made 
the cake for this anniversary from a recipe she has used since 
her wedding day. She is the daughter of the late John A. 
Oliver who came to Illinois in 1839, and she saw the first rail- 
road train come into Chicago, the first surface car trip and 
the first elevated. 



MR. AND MRS. W. H. KERKHOFF CELEBRATED 
THEIR SIXTY-FIRST WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Kerkhoff, Chicago residents for fifty 
years, celebrated their sixty-first wedding anniversary at 
their home in Oak Park, October 27th. Mr. and Mrs. Kerk- 
hoff are well known in Oak Park they are associated with 
pioneer industries and affairs. Many relatives and friends 
from Chicago attended the anniversary reception. 
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ME. AND MES. GEOEGE A. AYES CELEBEATE THEIE 
SIXTY-THIED WEDDING ANNIVEESAEY. 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. Ayer, 4206 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, celebrated the sixty-third anniversary of their marriage 
on New Year's Day. Mr. Ayer, who is 84 years old, and Mrs. 
Ayer who is 80, were married in Muscatine, Iowa, in 1860, 
and have lived in Chicago for the last thirty-five years. They 
have four living children : Mrs. P. H. Karl with whom they 
live; Mrs. George Anna Jewett, and Edward H. Ayer all of 
Chicago, and Mrs. J. G. Stebbins, of St. Paul. There are 
three grandchildren — E. Lee Karl, Mrs. Edward W. Trim- 
merman, and Mrs. Harold Dick — and four great-grandchil- 
dren. 



ME. AND MES. THOMAS MAESHALL OF SYCAMOEE, 

ILLINOIS, CELEBEATE THEIE SIXTY-FIFTH 

WEDDING ANNIVEESAEY. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Marshall of Sycamore, the oldest 
married couple in DeKalb county, celebrated their sixty-fifth 
wedding anniversary Sunday, August 6th. Children, grand- 
children, great-grandchildren and friends gathered at their 
home on Somonauk Street in Sycamore in honor of the oc- 
casion. Mr. Marshall came to America from England in a 
sailing ship. Mrs. Marshall is 88 years old, and Mr. Mar- 
shall 89 years old. 



ME. AND MES. JOHN FULLEE CELEBEATE THEIE 
SIXTY-FIFTH WEDDING ANNIVEESAEY. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Eogers Fuller celebrated their sixty- 
fifth wedding anniversary on Jan. 20, 1923, on Ogden Ave- 
nue, Chicago, near the county line road. Mr. Fuller, who is 
87 years old is a direct descendant of Samuel Fuller, one of 
the passengers on the Mayflower. Mrs. Fuller, who was born 
in England and came to America seventy-one years ago, is 
also 87. Four children, two sons and two daughters, were 
present at the anniversary celebration. 
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ME. AND MRS. J. S. ZENTMYER CELEBRATE THEIR 
SIXTY-FIFTH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Zentmyer of Naperville, Illinois, cele- 
brated their sixty-fifth wedding anniversary at their home 
January 26, 1923. 

They are said to be the oldest married couple in DuPage 
county. Mr,. Zentmyer is 86. His wife 84. 



MR. AND MRS. GEORGE W. HOTCHKISS WEDDED 
SIXTY-SIX YEARS. 

George W. Hotchkiss, 91 years old and his wife, two years 
his junior, celebrated their sixty-sixth wedding anniversary 
at their home, 1015 Elmwood Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, 
Monday, August 14, 1922. . 

Mr. Hotchkiss is among the last of the forty-niners who 
went to California in search of gold; he is one of the oldest 
living lumbermen; he published the world's first lumber jour- 
nal. For many years Mr. Hotchkiss has been secretary emeri- 
tus of the Illinois Lumber and Material Dealers ' Association. 
As advice to young brides and grooms, Mr. and Mrs. Hotch- 
kiss suggested this : 

She said, " Exercise fifteen minutes every morning imme- 
diately upon awakening and then take a bath." 

He said, " Never quarrel. Beware of a nagging wife. 
Be sure you love the girl and then there will be no mistake.' ' 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Hotchkiss came from old Connecticut 
families with histories dating back before the American Revo- 
lution. 



MR. AND MRS. F. GREY CELEBRATE THEIR SIXTY- 
SEVENTH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 

Residents of Evanston, Illinois, since 1866, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Grey celebrated their sixty-seventh wedding anniversary 
Wednesday, Oct. 11, 1922. Mr. Grey came to Chicago from 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1849, and Mrs. Grey four years later. In 
1870 they built their house at Forest Avenue and Lake Street, 
where they have since resided. They have always been con- 
nected with the First Baptist church. Mrs. Grey is a charter 
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member of the Woman's Club and a director of the Visiting 
Nurses' Association. Their children are Howard G. Grey of 
Evanston and Mrs. Eobert L. Scott, wife of Robert L. Scott 
of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 



GIFTS OF BOOKS, PICTURES, LETTERS AND MANU- 
SCRIPTS TO THE ILLINOIS STATE HISTOR- 
ICAL LIBRARY AND SOCIETY. 
Bible. 

The Old Testament, translated out of the original He- 
brew and with the former translations diligently compared 
and revised. Together with the Apocrypha done by the 
special command of his Majesty, King James I., of England. 
Pub. Philadelphia, November 7th, 1803. Printed for Mathew 
Carey, No. 122 Market Street. 

Gift of Mrs. Julia W. White, 5866 Bartimer Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 



Butler, Frederick, A. M. 

Elements of Geography and History combined, in a cate- 
chetical form for the use of families and schools. Accom- 
panied with an atlas. 407 p., 12°, N. Y., 1827, pub. by Eossi- 
ter Bobbins. 

Gift of Mr. Harry Morgan, 7th and Washington Sts., 
Springfield, 111. 



Chicago, Burlmgton and Quincy R. R. 
Northern Pacific R. R. 
Great Northern R. R. 

The Land of opportunity now. The Great Pacific North- 
west. 39 p., 8° Chicago, 1923. 

Gift of the Eailroads. 
Currency. 

Confederate note for One Hundred Dollars ($100.00). 

Gift of Mrs. Eugenia M. Bacon, Decatur, Illinois. 



Hawaii Territory. 

Report of The Historical Commission of the Territory 
of Hawaii for the period ending Dec. 31st, 1922. Publication 
of the Historical Commission of the Territory of Hawaii, 
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Vol. I, No. 1, 1922. Printed by the Honolulu Star Bulletin, 
Ltd., 1923. 



Holland. "Modern Holland". 

Gift of Nijh & Van Ditmar's Publishing Co., Ltd., Rotter- 
dam, Holland. 



Illinois State, Crawford Co., III. 

Historical data of the Courts, Court Houses and Jails 
of Crawford Co., Illinois. Compiled by Judge Duane Gaines, 
1923, Robinson, 111. 

Gift of Judge Duane Gaines. 



Illinois State. Marion, Illinois Methodist Church. 

A Brief History of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Marion, Illinois, 1844-1911. Compiled by A. C. Hentz. Staf- 
ford Printing Co., Marion, Illinois, 1911. 

Gift of A. C. Hentz, Springfield, 111. 



Illinois State. Piatt Co., Illinois. 

First Three Hundred marriage licenses issued in Piatt 
Co., 1841-1855. Illinois. Copied by Mrs. Flo Jamison Miller. 

Gift of Mrs. Flo Jamison Miller, Monticello, 111. 



Illinois State. Pike Co., Illinois. 

With the Colors. An Honor roll, containing a pictorial 
record of the gallant and courageous men from Pike County, 
Illinois, U. S. A., who served in the Great War, 1917-1918- 
1919. W. M. Hailey, Ed. Pub. by the Barry Record. 

Gift of J. A. Farrand, Griggsville, 111. 



Lincoln, Abraham. 

Speech at Cooper Institute, New York City, Feb. 27, 1860. 
Gift of H. E. Kimmel, DuQuoin, Illinois. 



Lincoln, Abraham. 

Lincoln and Slavery. By Albert E. Pillsbury. Pub. by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Gift of the Author. 
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Maertz, Louise. 

Manuscript copy of the History of Architecture, by 
the late Louise Maertz of Quincy, Illinois. 

Gift of Mrs. E. A. Cyrus, 327 Elm St., Quincy, Illinois. 



Missouri State. 

State Centennial souvenir number and program, 1821- 
1921. Vol. I., No. 1, 1921. Published under auspices of Mis- 
souri Valley Historical Society, Kansas City, Mo. 

Gift of the Society. 



Nebraska State. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. Souvenir Book of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska's Capital City, 1867-1923. 

Gift of Lincoln Chamber of Commerce, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, 1923. 



Newspapers. 

Chicago Tribune. World's Fair Tribune Issue, April 
30th, 1893-Nov., 1893. 6 Vols. 

Gift of Mrs. Alfred Kohn, Chicago, 111. 



Ulster County Gazette. 

January 4, 1800, No. 88. 

Gift of Miss Maude Lemen, Pinckneyville, 111. 



New York State Library. 

The William Johnson Papers, 3 Vols., 1921. Pub. by the 
University of New York. 

Gift of the Library. 



Poe, Elisabeth Ellicott. 

Half-Forgotten Eomances of American History. 59 p. 
8°, privately printed, Washington, D. C, 1922. 

Gift of Elisabeth Ellicott Poe, Washington, D. C. 



Presbytery Reporter. 

February, 1865, and March, 1871. 
Gift of W. T. Norton, Alton, Illinois. 
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Townley, Wayne C, A. B., LL. B. 

Commercial Law for High Schools, Business Colleges 
and Business Men. By Wayne C. Townley, A. B., LL. B., 
Henry Holt & Co., 1922, New York. 265 p., 12°. 

Gift of Wayne C. Townley, A. B., LL. B., Bloomington, 
Illinois. 



Woman 9 s Relief Corps. 

Journal of the Fortieth National Convention, Woman's 
Belief Corps. Pub. Washington, D. C, 1922. National 
Tribune Co., pubs. 

Gift of the National President, Agnes H. Parker. 



